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the layers of his social personality peel off, he finds there are
more and more things he can do without, and more and more
he comes to be preoccupied with his central situation, his
creative possibilities. For in France he is not an ordinary
nobody. This nobody, who leaves behind his old social or
academic skin, is offered all that is most rare and delightful in
life: masterpieces of painting and architecture, natural beauty,
congenial climate, cheap food, good wine, a room to write in,
a cafe to talk in, and a well-wishing atmosphere in which
everything is- simplified. For the painter there is outdoor
light at all seasons and the world's centre for pictures. For the
writer, health and constant exhilaration. He has the Mediter-
ranean for a sun-lamp, and Paris as his oxygen-tent. I don't
think any writer can live in France without acquiring something
of that serious and lucid power which we have been discussing,
and lacking which, so much English work is a salad without
a dressing, a nostalgic left-over from the Victorian age.
I know in my own case how much the thought sustains me of
my first visit to France after the war, so that I can be decon-
taminated from all the newspapers I have read, the unnecessary
people I have met, the stupid things I have said and the woolly
opinions I have held. I shall land at Bordeaux or La Rochelle
and go first to the valley of the Dordogne, that beautiful
temperate Romanesque corner of France where Montaigne
came from, where in the Virgilian countryside white oxen
move about the maize-fields, and where, in the oakwoods above,
the edible truffle mysterioiisly propagates itself, a connoisseur
of geese and men. From there I will make my way over the
Massif Central, across the heather and granite of the Margeride,
and over the pine forests and volcanic cones of the high plateau
of the Vivarais, to that extraordinary road which descends, by
a little stream marked in huge letters, Ardeche, to the Rhone
valley. Thence I shall take the Route Nationale Sept, un-
winding like a black liquorice stick through the plane trees, to
Aix en Provence, and then branch off over the Maures, through
the chestnut forests and the cork woods, till by Saint-Tropez
I reach the sea. There for several months I shall lie on the
beach without moving, like a lump of driftwood, until I have